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NEW  YORK,  COMMERCE  AND  THE  WAR 

By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Address  delivered  at  the  Celebration  of  the  I  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Founding  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York,  April  5,  19 18 


MR.  PRESIDENT,  Governors,  and 
Fellow  Members  of  the  Chamber — 
You  will  forgive  me  a  feeling  of  pride  in 
the  privilege  of  participating  even  for  a 
few  moments  in  this  notable  celebra- 
tion. When  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago  a  company  of  sturdy  merchants  met 
yonder  in  Fraunces'  Tavern  to  organize 
this  Chamber,  Kings  College,  out  of 
which  Columbia  was  to  grow,  was  al- 
ready fourteen  years  old.  Together  the 
College  and  the  Chamber  have  grown 
and  developed  as  parts  of  the  life  of 
New  York,  as  leaders  in  the  life  of  New 
York,  and  as  representatives  of  the  life 
of  New  York  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  The  very  spot  upon  which  we  are 
gathered  this  morning  was  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  New  York  of  the  founders, 
for  it  was  only  a  few  years  before  that 
a  vigorous  protest  had  been  registered 
with  the  church  wardens  and  vestry  of 
Trinity  Parish,  by  supposedly  farsighted 
men  of  that  day,  against  the  suggestion 
that  St.  Paul's  Chapel  should  be  erected 
at  Broadway  and  Vesey  Street,  since  it 
would  be  at  a  point  so  distant  that  no 
congregation  for  it  could  ever  be  secured. 
Kings  College  stood  over  yonder  with  its 
gardens  running  down  to  the  river,  to  the 
North  River  that  was  to  be  the  river  of 
residences,  as  the  East  River  was  to  be 
the  river  of  commerce.  How  strangely 
the  fates,  how  oddly  the  forces  that 
makes  cities  and  states  and  that  move 
men,  have  disappointed  even  the  most 


generous  expectations  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ago!  But,  gentlemen, 
while  those  expectations  measured  in 
material  terms  have  been  disappointed 
by  being  exceeded  in  a  fashion  that  no 
imagination  could  have  pictured,  the 
forces  that  have  been  at  work  have  not 
disappointed. 

There  have  been  three  great  forces  in 
the  making  of  New  York,  and  here  are 
their  monuments  visible  to  the  eye. 
There  stands  at  the  head  of  that  street 
whose  name  is  the  symbol  all  round 
the  world  of  financial  honor  and  power 
and  resourcefulness,  the  ancient  mother 
church  of  Trinity  Parish,  which  rep- 
resents the  Faith  by  which  men  move 
mountains. 

There  stands  up  yonder  on  Morning- 
side  Heights,  driven  from  its  old  colonial 
home  by  the  very  march  of  that  pro- 
gress which  we  celebrate,  the  child  of 
that  ancient  college  which  represents 
Scholarship  and  the  fruits  of  Learning. 

And  there  stands  here  this  noble  tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Character  and  Com- 
petence in  Business. 

There  are  three  great  forces  that  make 
a  city — Faith,  Learning,  Character  and 
Competence  in  Business. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  sym- 
bols of  these  forces  have  themselves  been 
so  closely  allied  through  these  genera- 
tions of  onward  march?  You  cannot 
write  the  history  of  this  Chamber  with- 
out calling  upon  the  roll  of  Columbia 


University,  and  you  cannot  write  the 
history  of  Columbia  University  without 
pointing  to  its  dependence  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber.  When  this  build- 
ing was  planned  and  your  artists  and 
architects  selected  three  typical  represen- 
tatives of  New  York,  three  leaders  of 
opinion  and  action  in  its  public  policies 
and  its  public  life,  whose  effigies,  carved 
out  of  marble  by  the  artist's  hand,  were 
to  stand  over  your  portals,  they  selected 
Alexander  Hamilton  of  the  Class  of  1774, 
John  Jay  of  the  Class  of  1764,  and  De 
Witt  Clinton  of  the  Class  of  1786. 

Do  you  wonder,  gentlemen,  that  I 
am  proud  to  be  able  to  testify  in  your 
presence  to  this  century-long  intimacy 
and  dependence? 

Then,  as  the  years  went  on  we  gave  to 
the  City  and  to  this  Chamber  Abram  S. 
Hewitt  of  the  Class  of  1842,  foremost  in 
progressive  and  constructive  public  pol- 
icy, a  noteworthy  Mayor  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  and  the  true  father  of  the 
rapid  transit  system  which  will  one  day 
be  so  developed  and  extended  as  to  be 
a  wonder  of  the  world. 

The  roll  is  a  long  one.  I  forbear  to 
call  it  more  in  detail,  but  I  must  not 
overlook  the  name  of  your  late  President, 
Seth  Low,  of  the  Class  of  1870,  who  gave 
the  best  years  of  his  life  to  the  College 
and  to  this  Chamber,  and  who  went  to 
an  all  too  early  grave  with  his  mind  set 
upon  making  some  contribution  to  the 
solution  of  the  problems  arising  out  of 
the  relations  of  employers  and  employed, 
upon  which  solution  both  the  domestic 
and  the  international  peace  of  the  world 
will  ultimately  in  large  measure  depend. 

But,  gentlemen,  as  has  already  been 
indicated  by  Governor  Whitman  and  by 
Governor  Edge,  one  is  indisposed,  even 
at  this  hour  of  retrospect,  to  permit  the 
mind  to  dwell  exclusively  or  even  mainly 
upon  these  historic  incidences  and  occur- 


ences, upon  these  achievements  which 
we  are  to  mark  and  to  celebrate;  for, 
gentlemen,  those  things  which  make  com- 
merce possible,  and  those  things  upon 
which  commerce  and  public  life  depend, 
are  at  stake  in  the  mortal  contest  which 
as  we  sit  in  this  room  is  perhaps  approach- 
ing its  dreadful  climax.  As  we  sit  in 
this  hall  guns  of  the  enemy  trained  upon 
the  capital  of  France  indicate  that  those 
troops  are  still  not  farther  from  that 
precious  capital  than  is  the  City  of  New- 
burgh  from  New  York;  and  we  know 
that  the  enemy  troops  are  as  close  to  the 
strategically  important  city  of  Amiens 
as  is  the  center  of  the  neighboring  city 
of  Yonkers  to  this  spot.  What,  gentle- 
men, must  be  our  one  consuming  feel- 
ing, our  dominating  thought  at  a  moment 
like  this?  Commerce  depends  upon  four 
foundations.  It  depends,  first,  upon 
domestic  order,  which  means  law,  oppor- 
tunity, the  employment  of  labor,  the 
just  reward  of  industry  and  of  capital. 
It  depends  next  upon  adequate  trans- 
portation. It  depends,  third,  upon  free- 
dom of  intercourse  and  exchange.  It 
depends,  fourth,  upon  international  se- 
curity. Without  order,  without  trans- 
portation, without  freedom  of  intercourse 
and  exchange,  without  international  se- 
curity, commerce  and  trade  are  impos- 
sible; and  each  one  of  those  foundations 
is  at  risk  as  the  enemy  marches  upon  us ! 

The  historian  Gibbon,  writing  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
said  that  the  happiness  and  security  of 
every  individual  were  put  at  stake  and 
the  labor  and  the  art  of  centuries  were 
destroyed  by  the  ravages  of  the  Scyth- 
ians and  the  Germans.  Is  not  history 
repeating  itself  after  1,600  years?  Has 
not  the  new  type  of  barbarian,  turning 
his  back  upon  Christianity,  turning  his 
back  upon  international  faith,  turning 
his  back  upon  law,  set  out  to  ravish  and 


to  control  the  world?  Has  he  not  set  out 
to  do  it  in  ways  that  menace  and  attack 
the  liberty  and  the  security  of  every 
individual  in  liberty-loving  nations?  Yes, 
gentlemen,  he  has  done  precisely  that 
thing;  and  we,  concerned  in  the  protec- 
tion of  free  government,  solicitous  for 
the  upbuilding  of  opportunity,  for  the 
strengthening  of  the  foundations  of  com- 
merce and  property  and  industry  and 
finance,  are  now  to  take  our  place,  all 
too  slowly  in  the  forefront  of  the  contest. 
I  should  be  the  last  person  to  minimize 
the  dangers  and  difficulties  and  distres- 
ses of  this  war,  but  gentlemen,  do  not 
the  American  people  remember  that  there 
was  a  Yorktown  as  well  as  a  Valley 
Forge  and  do  they  not  remember  that 
there  was  an  Appomatox  as  well  as  a 
Bull  Run? 

Courage,  Mr.  Chairman,  confidence, 
clear-sighted  and  determined  grasp  upon 
principle,  and  a  profound  national  and 
personal  determination  never  to  com- 
promise one  jot  or  tittle  with  the  bar- 
barians, must  be  ours.  Arguments  and 
negotiations  have  been  suggested.  You 
might  as  well  attempt  to  argue  with  a 
steam  hammer  as  to  argue  with  the  con- 
trolling Prussian  oligarchy.  They  know 
what  they  want  and  they  have  set  out  to 
get  it  at  the  cost  of  the  world,  and  if  we 
do  not  recognize  that  they  know  what 
they  want  and  do  not  prevent  them  from 
getting  it,  the  whole  world  will  be  the 
sacrifice. 

Impossible,  you  say?  Impossible?  I 
wonder.  There  were  great  commercial 
capitals  before  London  and  New  York. 
There  was  a  Carthage  reigning  over  in- 
ternational trade  for  more  years  than 
this  Chamber  has  been  in  existence. 
There  was  Palmyra,  a  great  mart  of 
industry  and  commerce  for  a  century. 
There  was  Venice,  proud  mistress  of  the 
seas,  at  whose  doors  the  whole  world 


paid  tribute  for  generations.  Where  are 
Carthage  and  Palmyra  and  Venice  now? 
They  are  broken  and  pathetic  monu- 
ments of  a  greatness  that  has  gone;  and 
they  testify  to  an  epoch  of  successful 
accomplishment  that  was  not  able,  was 
not  prepared,  to  protect  itself  against 
those  onrushing  tides  of  barbarism  that 
the  world's  history  teaches  are  always 
lying  in  wait  in  cruel  human  hearts. 
Carthage  on  the  African  shore,  Palmyra 
on  the  deserts  of  Asia,  and  Venice  on 
her  cluster  of  islands  in  the  Adriatic, 
testify  to  what  end  commercial  great- 
ness and  power  may  come  if  they  do 
not  withstand  the  enemy  within  and 
the  enemy  without. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  have  learned  the 
lessons  of  history.  Our  people  have 
thought  and  pondered  on  these  things. 
They  have  been  patient.  They  have 
been  over-generous.  They  have  been 
almost  complacent  in  their  faith  in  the 
good  side  of  human  nature.  But  now 
their  jaws  are  set.  They  recognize  the 
enemy  within  and  they  know  the  mean- 
ing of  the  enemy  without,  and  when, 
only  a  few  days  ago,  under  circum- 
stances that  perhaps  might  have  con- 
fused the  issue,  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  went  to  the  polls  they 
voted  three  to  one  for  America. 

But,  gentlemen,  our  Americanism  must 
be  more  than  three  to  one;  an  Ameri- 
canism at  three  to  one  will  not  do.  We 
want  an  Americanism  that  is  unanimous 
and  solid  to  the  core.  We  want  an 
Americanism  that  knows  America;  that 
recognizes  the  foundations  on  which  it 
is  built;  that  cannot  be  deceived  by 
empty  phrases  and  chatter;  that  can- 
not be  lured  from  its  purposes  by  temp- 
tation to  debate  with  pirates  and  with 
tyrants. 

We  want  Americanism  that  will  stand 
superior  to  all  that.    Given  that  Ameri- 


canism,  Mr.  President,  the  future  of  this 
Chamber  is  secure,  the  future  of  the 
commerce  to  which  it  is  devoted  is  secure, 
and  the  future  of  this  great  imperial  city 
is  secure.  Given  that  Americanism,  it 
will  defend  itself  from  every  foe.  It 
will  march  forward  with  sympathy,  with 
power,  and  with  progress.  When  our 
successors  meet  in  what  will  then  be 
this  ancient  hall  a  century  from  today, 
they  will  look  out  upon  a  New  York 
that  will  be  the  home  of  more  millions 


of  people  than  we  dare  contemplate,'  that 
will  have  the  population,  the  wealth  and 
power  of  an  empire,  and  that  will  sit 
here  at  the  nation's  gate,  testifying  to 
opportunity,  to  liberty,  and  to  civiliza- 
tion, proud  witness  that  in  a  great  world 
war  of  the  twentieth  century,  which  Teu- 
tonic ambition,  Teutonic  greed  and  Teu- 
tonic barbarism  forced  upon  the  world, 
she  was  protected  and  protected  herself 
and  so  stands  as  an  undying  monument 
to  a  free  people's  victory. 


THE  WORLD'S  DEBT  TO  ENGLAND 


By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Introductory  Remarks  at  the  Fifteenth  Anniversary  Banquet  of  the  Pilgrims  of  the  United  States 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  March  5,  191 8 


To  mark  the  high  significance  of  this  night 
no  words  of  mine  are  needed.  For  fifteen 
years  the  Pilgrims  have  been  privileged  to 
assemble  to  greet  notable  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  British  Empire  who  have  come  bearing 
eminence  and  fame.  Tonight  we  mark  our 
anniversary  with  unprecedented  distinction  by 
welcoming  at  one  and  the  same  time  two  of 
the  most  notable  representatives  of  English 
public  life,  high  dignitaries  of  the  English 
Church  and  of  the  English  State.  What 
memories,  what  images,  what  visions  are  called 
up  by  the  names  of  their  great  posts!  The 
Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England  carry  us  back  to  those  early  morning 
hours  in  the  history  of  free,  Christian  govern- 
ment when  the  dawn  was  breaking  that  was 
to  drive  before  it  the  darkness  of  an  outworn 
world  and  of  a  pagan  worship.  As  the  dawn 
grew  into  day  the  light  of  liberty  in  church 
and  state  steadily  spread  itself  in  ever-widen- 
ing circles,  until  today  the  whole  free  world 
is  in  arms  for  freedom  against  the  last  linger- 
ing obstacle  to  its  extension  everywhere. 

During  that  long  bright  day  of  liberty's 
life  there  has  been  a  great  procession  of  Eng- 
lishmen and  men  of  English  blood,  the  like 
of  which  the  history  of  no  other  nation  can 
record.  Search  the  story  of  Greece  and  there 
are  not  so  many.  Call  the  roll  of  ancient 
Rome  and  it  still  falls  short  of  this  great  galaxy. 
There  are  Alfred  the  Great  and  Edward  the 
Confessor,  the  second  Henry  and  the  first 
Edward,  Simon  de  Montfort  and  Wyclif  and 
Burghley,  Hampden  and  Pym  and  Cromwell, 
Chatham  and  Burke  and  Fox  and  Canning 
and  Gladstone;  and  their  cousins-American, 
Washington  and  Franklin,  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson,    Marshall  and  Webster,  and  last 


of  all,  marching  alone,  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Where  else  cajrfne  history  of  liberty  be  so  well 
read  as  in  the  story  ofthe  lives  of  these  heroes 
of  English  and-American  history?  What  other 
peoples  have  ^pursued  liberty  ^longer",  more 
earnestly,  more  steadfastly,  an^with  greater 
success?     .  ■  ^<Q 

The  British  Empire  is  itself  a  marvelous 
model  of  a  community  of  free  states.  An 
empire,  as  Burke  once  said,  is-an  aggregate 
of  many  states  under  a  common  head,  and 
there  is  about  the  name  no  necessary  implica- 
tion of  either  arbitrary  or  autocratic  govern- 
ment,  or  of  any  particular  form  of  external 
policy.  An  empire  may  be  free  and  liberty- 
loving  and  world-wide  like  that  of  Britain,  or 
it  may  be  autocratic,  severely  disciplined  and 
highly  concentrated  like  that  of  our  Teuton 
enemies.  After  the  present  war  had  begun 
to  run  its  course,  a  celebrated  German  his- 
torian announced  that  the  world  would  be 
healed  by  being  Germanized.  We  think  not. 
Great  Britain  and  America  have  already  stood 
witnesses  of  two  notable  triumphs  of  the  mili- 
taristic spirit  and  policy,  and  they  are  resolved 
that  there  shall  not  be  a  third.  They  saw  mili- 
tarism triumph  with  Metternich  as  a  denial 
of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  liberalism,  and 
later  they  saw  militarism  triumph  with  Bis- 
marck in  a  positive  victory  over  liberalism  and 
its  ideals.  In  this  present  conflict  it  is  their 
stern  and  steady  resolve  that  militarism  shall 
not  conquer. 

This  fight  and  this  stupendous  sacrifice  for 
an  idea  are  the  answer  of  a  new-born  world  of 
the  spirit  to  those  sciolists  who  see  in  history 
nothing  but  a  cunning  contest  for  material 
gain,  and  who  weigh  all  effort  and  all  achieve- 
ment in  the  scales  of  accumulated  wealth  and 
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of  control  over  others.  The  power  of  the  spirit, 
armed  with  new  and  potent  strength,  has 
accepted  the  great  challenge  issued  to  it  by 
the  power  of  material  interest  and  of  brute 
force  in  human  affairs.  The  end  may  yet  be 
distant,  but  it  is  secure. 

Our  two  eminent  guests  are  in  their  persons 
the  representatives  of  Faith  and  of  Justice, 
the  two  great  pillars  of  all  civilization  and  of 
all  progress.  It  is  Faith  that  lights  the  fires 
of  the  spirit  and  lifts  man's  gaze  to  those  high 
places  where  the  real  victories  of  life,  and  the 
victory  of  life  over  death  itself,  are  won.  Under 
the  guidance  of  Faith,  it  is  Justice  which  makes 
liberty  possible,  which  reveals  opportunity 
and  which  protects  the  weak  in  his  sincere 
effort  to  live  side  by  side  with  the  strong.  It 
is  just  these  achievements  of  Faith  and  of 
Justice  which  constitute  Liberty;  and  in 
Shelley's  fine  lines 

Yet  were  life  a  charnel,  where 
Hope  lay  coffined  with  Despair; 
Yet  were  Truth  a  sacred  lie, 

 If  Liberty 

Lent  not  life  its  soul  of  light. 

In  the  earliest  hours  of  August,  19 14,  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain  was  called  upon 
to  make  a  momentous  decision.  Belgium  had 
been  wantonly  attacked  and  its  neutrality 
violated.  Great  Britain's  name  was  on  the 
bond  which  pledged  to  Belgium  protection 
and  security.  Britain  was  at  peace  and  ab- 
sorbed in  grave  problems  of  internal  policy. 
Should  she  turn  aside  from  commerce,  from 
industry,  from  the  examination  of  insistent 
domestic  questions  and  stake  not  only  her 
prosperity  but  her  very  existence  on  her 
plighted  word?  History  records  the  answer 
and  eternity  will  applaud  it.   There  was  only 


so  much  hesitation  as  was  required  fully  to 
ascertain  the  facts  and  to  make  sure  that  there 
was  no  other  alternative  than  faithlessness  or 
war.  Great  Britain  chose  to  preserve  her  faith 
and  to  accept  the  gage  of  battle.  With  that  act 
a  world-wide  contest  for  right  against  might 
and  for  freedom  against  despotism  was  begun. 
Great  Britain's  national  and  imperial  achieve- 
ments since  that  decision  was  taken  stagger  the 
imagination.  Huge  armies  have  been  raised 
and  trained  and  carried  not  only  overseas  but 
to  remote  provinces  and  to  distant  continents. 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  India  and 
South  Africa  have  hastened  to  England's 
side  with  their  bravest  and  their  best.  Cease- 
lessly and  sleeplessly  the  British  Navy  has 
done  its  epoch-marking  work.  Vast  sums  of 
money  have  been  provided  not  only  for  the 
emergencies  of  war,  but  for  loans  and  supplies 
to  allied  peoples.  Old  customs  have  been  over- 
thrown and  long-established  habits  of  life  and 
work  have  been  quickly  set  aside.  As  a  result, 
Great  Britain  stands  today,  both  on  land  and 
sea,  in  the  very  front  line  of  Liberty's  defen- 
ders wherever  the  contest  is  being  waged. 
There  are  no  words  that  can  adequately  por- 
tray this  colossal  effort,  and  no  appreciation  

which  can  completely  convey  the  extent  of  a 
world's  obligation.  The  age  that  is  dying  finds 
in  Great  Britain,  in  France,  and  in  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  its  overmastering  conquerors, 
and  the  age  that  is  coming  to  birth  finds  in 
them  its  natural  leaders  and  protectors. 

So  tonight  the  Pilgrims  celebrate,  with  all 
the  honors,  the  presence  at  their  board  not 
only  of  these  two  eminent  and  honored  perso- 
nalities, but  of  two  chief  representatives  and 
spokesmen  of  that  England  which  for  a 
thousand  years  has  been  the  faithful  guardian 
at  the  gate  of  the  house  of  Liberty. 


